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THE firſt fourteen pages of this Pamphlet 3 


have already appeared in print in a ſup- | * 
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of Lords, are not only miſrepreſented, but con- 
B | 5 5 


PLAIN FACTS a. 


w 


PRODUCTION, profeſſing to be an Anſwer 
to the Lord Chancellor's Speech upon the 


ſu Ject of an Union between the two countries, hav- 


ing been given to the public, it may not be uſe- 
leſs to expoſe the want of candour, the falſe ſtate- 
ments, the miſrepreſentations and miſinterpreta- 
tions of a performance, as diſreſpectful to th- 
dignified character to whom it is addreſſed, as it is 
imbecile, and as intemperate, as it is unworthy of 
his notice. — There was a time (not long paſt) when 
the aſſertions and bold denials of this anſwerer, 
were treated by the citizens of Dublin, with 
neglect; or if any parts of them made an im- 
preſſion, the momentary effect was ſoon eraſed 
by the faithful and impreſſive comments of a 

Duigenan; but in the preſent fervour of Xo 
Union warmth, and oblivion of paſt conduct and 
paſt cenſure, it now becomes unfortunately but too 


neceſſary to guard the ductile publie mind againſt the 


effects of aſſertion without foundation, and charges 
without proof. |1 propoſe (though without autho- 


rity for ſo doing) to comment upon this work, and 


to ſhowthat the leading arguments which it contains, 


have been already completely refuted, and that 
the extracts which it has given from the Chan- 


cellor's former and preſent ſpeeches in the Houſe 


vey 


. 
vey in the originals, a meaning the very oppoſite 
to that which the uncandid anſwerer has given 


them. The firſt part of the Chancellor's Speech 


delivered upon the ſubject of Union, contains a 
moſt faithful, brief but compendious epitome of 
the early and turbulent periods of our hiſtory, 


from the days of Henry II. to the reign of King 


James I. The author of the Anſwer, with the 
molt marked diſreſpect, preſumes to ſtile this able 
abridgement as © known before to many men, ma- 
ny women, many children, the compendium of 


the. ſtudies of, our youth, reported for the amuſe- 


ment of our age, without any novelty but miſre- 
preſentation.” It is notorious that the people of 
this country are generally fhamefully ignorant of 


their own early hiſtory ; but to avoid this unplea- 
fant topic, I aſk what inftance of miſrepreſentation 
has the author of the anſwer produced ? I can- 
not even in candour ſuppofe for a moment that 
he felt no inclination to invalidatethe Chancellor's 


| hiſtorical ſtatement, and therefore muſt naturally 
conclude, that he thought it the ſhorteft and 
ſafeſt method to paſs over with one ſweeping clauſe 
of condemnation, a very important part of this 
ſpeech, which he found it impoſſible to refute. — 


Such conduct in any other political writer would 


aſtoniſh, and be looked upon as unpardonablc, but 
excites no ſurprize in the works of a man, who 
has ſo often reſorted to aſſertion in cafes where 


neither the fact nor hiſtory could bear him out. 


One is therefore the leſs amazed, when in the 
following ſentence, he tells bis readers, that 
the Chancellor's intention in making this recital 
Was, to © make their hiſtory a calumny upon their 


anceſtors.“ That dignified character, whoſe inten- 


tions are ſo miſrepreſented, throughout this part of 
his ſpeech, comments in ſtrong expreſſions of feel- 


ing, upon the ſufferings of the native Iriſhin e 
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haviods of our hiſtory and laments the harſh. 
and impolitic conduct of their early rulers the 
Engliſh. os „ 
| For when he ſpeaks of the ſtatute of Kilkenny, 
enacted by the provincial aſſembly of the Pale, 
(Edward III.) to prevent marriage and goſſipred 
with the Iriſh, (which ſtatute Sir J. Davis has 


” 


highly extolled) the Chancellor obſeryes (page 


5) * that it is difficult to reconcile it to ſound 


policy, and that it was calculated to perpetuate. 


war between the inhabitants of the Pale, and thoſe 
of the adjoining diſtrifts (the natives.)” And again, 
page 7— he laments © that our religious fends be- 


gan in the time of Henry VIII. have rendered this 


country a blank among the nations of Europe, and. 
fears they will long retard her progreſs jn the civi- 
l;zed world.” Is there a man lwing in Wes at this 
inſtant that can 2 (excepting for a party pur- 
poſe) the truth of this remark? The Chancellor 


continues “ it ſeems difficult to conceiveany more 


unjuſt or impolitic act of Government, than to 
attempt to force (as was done in the reign of Eliza- 
beth) new. modes of religious faith and worſhip 
by ſcvere penalties, upon à ſupęrſtitioug and unlet- 
tered people.” Do theſe hiſtorical facts, undoubt- 
ed and undenied even by this anſwerer, falſify our 
hiſtory ? The author of the Anſwer, though he 
cannot feel fimilar ſentiments of compaſſion for 
the unfortunate ſituation of the native Iriſh, or 
though he may rejoice that the remembrance of 
this conduct, has poſſibly helped to keep alive in 
their minds the hatred to the Engliſh name, ſhould 
at leaſt bluſh at making ſo uncandid and unfound- 
ed an inference, By what perverſion of language 
or ſubtilty of miſrepreſentation can the regret which 
the Chancellor expreſſes at the ſufferings of the na- 
tives, and the cenſure which he upon the 
impolitie and narrow policy of the then. deputy 
C “l 


and his ſmall council, be conſtrued into ,a ge- 
neral calumny of the anceſtors of the Iriſh peo- 
VVV 1 N 
After the glaring want of candour, and the 
miſrepreſentation which I have already detected, 
my readers will not be ſurpriſed at the haſty manner 
in which the Ae vidies over that part of the 
Chancellor's Speech in which he proves that Ire- 
land never had a repreſentative aſſembly Which 
could be called the Parliament of the country, until 1 
the reign of James I. but that all former aflemblies 7 


were mere provincial meetings to regulate that ſmall 13 
diſtrict of this country, then called the Pale. — 
The author of the Anſwer, unable to contradict 9 


this ſtatement by hiſtory, findsit the ſhorteſt method 
to deny it altogether, and hurries over the ſubject 
in two ſhort paragraphs, We feel that this was too 
tender ground for him to tread upon, and we 
have ne doubt that he recollected, that he had \ 


i once before attempted. to make a ſtand upon it, in p 
| | his celebrated Addreſs to the Citizens' of Dublin, 2 
A until he was chaſed off the field by his invincible 
| antagoniſt, Doctor Duigenan. The citizens of 


Dublin were wont to pay due deference to, and F 
to feel the force of that accumulation of hiſto- 
rical facts, which this gentleman produced to 
overthrow the anſwerer's former unfounded aſſer- 
tions. It may now (unfortunately) be expedient 
again to recall their attention to“ his Anſwer to 
Mr. Grattan's Addreſs, &c.” and it may be worth 9 
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their while again to put into one ſcale the evidence 
of hiſtory, and of known acts of ancient provin- 3 


cial aſſemblies, that they may weigh them 
againſt unfounded aſſertion and bold denial. | 
The author of the Anſwer in © his Addreſs” 
to the Citizens of Dublin in 98, told them—- 
ES. <p 5 "7 „ cc that 
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r 
ce that the boroughs were creations by the houſe 
of Stuart for the purpoſe of modelling and ſub- 
verting the parliamentary conſtitution of Ireland.“ 
In anſwer to his © ravings” upon this ſubject, the 
learned Doctor produced the authority of Morri- 
ſon, Paccata Hibernia, Sir J. Davis, Hume, &c. 
I ſhall offer no apology to my readers for making 


ſome extracts from his work, entitled indeed with | 
- ſome propriety, * An Anſwer” to Mr. Grattan'y 


« Addreſs to the Citizens of Dublin.” This ſub- 
je ct is diſcuſſed from page 157 to page 168-of that 
unanſwerable performance, and deſerves at this 
time the peruſal of every man who will not take 


aſſertion for fact, or milrepreſentation for hiſtori- 


cal truth. Doctor Duigenan begins“ Now, Sir, 


1 ſhalt proceed to expoſe the infamy and malice 


of your milrepreſentations of the whole of the 
tranſaction of the creation of boroughs by King © 
ney I. and- his motives for that creation. 
reland was poſſeſſed for ſeveral years by the Kings 


of England, under the ſtile of Lords, and from 
the reign of Henry VIII. of Kings of Ireland; but 


whatever {tile they uſed; they enjoyed not ſo much 


the reality as the name of dominion in it: for the 
heads of the Iriſh ſepts never obeyed them, but 


as they liked, and the body of the - people were 
governed entirely by the Brehon law, and follow- 


ed Iriſh cuſtoms. 'The Engliſh laws were obſerved 


no where but in the counties near Dublin. After 
the rebellion of O'Doherty, and thoſe meditated 
by Tyrone and Tyrconnel were prevented, King 
James I. to ſettle the kingdom in tranquillity, and 


give all men a ſull aſſurance of the quiet enjoy- 


ment of their liberty and property, condemned 
the cuſtoms of taneſtry and gavelking in the Court 
of King's Bench, aboliſhed the Brehon law, and 


extended to the aboriginal Irith all the bendfirs of 


the Engliſh law; increaſed the number of Judoes,. 


divided 


\ 


= [ 6 ) 

divided the whole WERE TED into counties, inſt itu - 

ted circuits in Connaught and Ulſter, and ſent out 

Juſtices of Aſſize. Parliaments had been called 

FE from the reign of Edyard II, from time to time 

' == in Ireland upon particular occaſions, but they 

= eonſiſted of few members; the number of tem- 

[| poral Peers was but ſmall till the reign of Henry 

i 35 VIII. and of theſe ſome were either generally 

[7 rebcllion,or did not care to attend. Such 3 

Pl ſhops and Biſhops as were reſident in mere Iriſh 

1 counties, and did nct acknowledge the King fox 
. their patron, were neyer ſummoned ; and as ſor, : 
5 the Houſe of Commons it ſometimes was compoſed 5 
1 only of the deputies of the four ſhires of the 4 
[il Pale, (Dublin, Kildare, Meath, Lowth) and writs , F 
pi vere never ſent any where but into ſhire ground 9 
+ inhabited by the Engliſh, who continued in obedi-, 2 
bi ence to the ſtate and ſubjection to the Engliſh 5 
4 laws; for the aboriginal Iriſh in thoſe days were 1 
bi never admitted, as well becauſe their countries lying Z 
g ont of the limits of counties could fend no knights, 35 
if aäl nd having neither cities nor boroughs in them, | 
|= could fend no burgeſſes to the Parliament, as be- 4 
I caule they were deemed enemies and unfit to be truftad . A 
1 in the great council of the realm; for before the f 


24th Henry VIII. when Meath was divided into 
two ſhires, there were only eleven counties in Ire- 
land (Seg 33d Henry VIII. 2. chap.) beſides the 
Liberty of Tipperary ; and as the antient cities 
were but fpur, and the boroughs which ſent bur-. =» 
ovelics but thirty, the entire bady of the Hauſe, 9 
of Commons could not confiſt of more than 100.“ 9 
Doctor Duigenan goes on tp prove, that Queen. 4 
Mary added two ſhires, the King and Queen's 4 
counties; and that Elizabeth in Sidncy's and Per- 
rot's time, erected counties in Connaught, but 
that no knights were ever ſent from them : and proves 
ſrom the Rolls-offce, chat the laſt Parliament in. 4 


her 


„ 


her time held in Ireland, conſiſted but of 122 
members; and after ay interval of twenty- ſeven 
years, James created-40 boroughs in the ſeventeen . 
counties laſt appointed, and called a general re- 
preſentation, in which % the inhabitants, whether 
new ſettlers, thoſe of old Engliſh extraction, and 
the old Irifh natives met together, to make laws for 
the whole kingdom : and Doctor Duigenan refers for 
the proof of this ſtatement to Carte's Ormond 
the ſtatute of the 28th Henry VI. wherein four 
counties only in Ireland, Dublin, Kildare, Meath, 
and Uriel, or Louth, are mentioned as poſſeſſing 
the benefit of the Engliſh laws; and allo to 13 
Henry VIII. chap. 3, which further confirms this 
ſtatement. The 12th Eliz. chap. 3, enumerates 
nine ſhires only as obeying the Engliſh laws; and 
Sir John Davis obſerves of Munſter, that the peo- 
ple were fo degenerate as that no Juſtice of aſſize 
durſt execute his commuſion among them. It was 
not until the 13th James I. that any aſſembly which 
deſerved the name of Parliament was ever held 
in this kingdom.” All former aſſemblies were 
mere provincial meetings for the government of 
that ſmall diſtrict called the Pale, in which the 
Engliſn laws were obeyed. If theſe undoubted 
- hiſtorical / facts required any further proofs, 
the ſpeech which the Speaker, Sir John Davis, 
made to this Parliament, which met under the 
Lord Deputy Chicheſter in 1613, is a full con- 
Hrmatien of thele fads... 
This ſpcech is to be found at the end of his 
Hiſtory of Ireland, and his Traéts relating to 
Iriſh Affairs. Davis in it told that Parliament, 
that before the declyning of Edward IPs. reign, 
the meetings and conſultations of the great Lordes, 
with /ome of the Commons for appeaſing of difjen- 
lions among themſelves, though they be called Par- 
liaments, yet being without ordyrly ſummons or 
. | | | . formal 


CE» - 


formal proceedings, are rather to be called parlies 
than Parliaments. Again : © For the ſpace of 
140 years after the firſt erecting of this high court 
in Ireland, it is apparent that never anye Parlia- 
ment was called to reduce the Iriſhrye to obedi- 
ence, or to perfect the conqueſt of the whole 
iſland, but onely to reform the Engliſb colonyes that 
were become degenerate, and to retayne the ſove- 
raigntye of the crown of England ever them. only, 
and to no other end or purpoſe.“ Davis again ob- 
ſerves, that in the reigns of Henry VI. and Edward 
TV. theſe aſſemblies were never called ſo thick be- 
fore upon any occaſion, and then aſks, © to what 
end they did call manye, what matters did they 
handle in theſe common councils? Did they con- 
fult about the recoverye of the provinces loſt, or 
the fynall ſubduynge of the Iriſh? We find no 
ſuch matters propounded ; but in the rolls of 
thoſe times we find an extraordenarye number of 
private bills and petitions anſwered, conteyninge 
=: ſuch meane and ordenarye matters, as but for 
Wl. * want of buſineſs, were not fit to be. handled in 
. ſuch a courte.” And after going through the for- 
mer reigns, he comes to the time of this Parlia- 
ment of the 13th James I. in which he preſided, 
and which he was then addreſſing. He tells them, 
this Parliament is not called in fuch a tyme as 
when the Jour /hires of the Pale only did fend their 
barons, knights and burgeſſes to the Parliament, 

u when hey alone tooke upon them to make lawes to 
binde the whole kingdom, neglecting to call he 
ſubecle, reſidin in other parts of the realme to them, 
but it is called in a tyme when this greate and 
mightye kingdom being wholly reduced to ſhire 
ground, conteyneth thirty-three countyes at large, 
when all Ulſter and Connaught as well as Leinſter and 
Munſter have voyres in Parliament by their knights 
and burgeſſes, when all the inhabitants of the 
= 8 kingdom, 


E ͤͤͤ J 


wat Englifh by byrth, Engliſh by bloude, the 
new Britiſh colonye, and the old Iriſh natives doe, 


all meet together to make laws for themſelvns and their 

Poſterityes. 25 | 
And in the dame ſpeech he again tells them,— 

“ Certeynleye the number of thele new boroughes. 

compared with the countyes that never had any 

burgeſſes before this time, doth carry a leſſe pro- 

_ portion than the ancient boroughs, compared with 


the number of the anciente countyes, for in theſe 


12 or 13 old ſhires, there are thirtye cityes and bo- 
roughes at leaſt, which ſend citizens and burgeſſos 
to parliament; whereas for ſeaventeene countyes 
at large, being more than half the ſhires, of the 
| kingdome, which had not one boroughe in them 
before this new erection, his Majeſty hath | now 
erected but fortye new boroughes or thereabouts, 

which in the judgement of all indifferent men, 
muſt needs ſeeme reaſonable, juſt, and honour 
ble.” Such is. the account from hiſtory of this firſt 
general Aſſembly or Parliament, and which the 


Speaker, Sir John Davis, gave to that aſſembly upon 


their meeting in the year 1613. And this is alſo 
the aſſembly, which the anſwerer in his Addreſs. to 
the Citizens of Dublin calls“ a Borough. Parlia- 
ment,“ and, in his laſt publication, one erected 
to countera county repreſentation, in order to 


pack a Parliament.“ We truſt however that theſe 


extract ſufficiently prove to every reafoning man, 
that before the time of James I. repreſentation. was 
not general, and legiſlation: of courſe could not be 
ſo, when from hiſtory we learn, that the ediQs 
ot all the provincial Aſſemblies that met before the 
Parliament of James I. were not obeyed out of 
the diſtri called the Pale; a very inconſiderable 
part of this kingdom at that day. 

Againſt the Chancellor? s ſtatement, ſupported by 
an accumulation of hiſtorical ſacks, the aulwerer op- 
vs. G . poſer, 


5 


poles, we ſhould ſay attempts to oppoſe 4 
| Ipeech,” made in Parliament the records of Par- 
liament“ which we have proved to be contradictory 
to his aſſertions; the name of Lord Coke” with- 
out quoting him, which he could not do upon the 
preſent queſtion; the Statutes of Ireland, which 
we have ſhewn to be againſt his poſitions ;—the 
* act of annexation,” which he does not prove to 
bear upon the ſubjet, which he could not do 
the Modus Tenendi Parliamentum,” of which 
even à partial Iriſh hiſtorian, Dr. Leland, obſerves, 
&« the authenticity of this Mopus is indeed liable to 
many objections: and finally, to finiſh this anti- 
climax of aſſeveration, his own afſertion © that Ire- 
land had a Parliament from the beginning, and that 
the Legiſlature was not of the Pale, but of the Na- 
tion,” 85 . | | 

I ſhall now paſs ever ſome aſſertions in this an- 
fwer (which I propoſe to refute immediately,) 
and come to that part of the work immes 
diately connected with the foregoing - hiſtory 
of the Parliament which James eſtabliſned. 
The Chancellor, in page 47, of his ſpeech, makes 
uſe of theſe expreſſions: before I diſmiſs this 
adjuſtment of 82, I ſhall take leave to advert to 
the deſcription - given by the gentleman, who is 
called the father of it (the anſwerer) of the ſpon- 
ſors of its finality ; it is contained in his valedic- 
tory addreſs to his conſtituents of the metropolis at 
the expiration: of the laſt parliament.” .* The 
greater part of the boroughs were creations by the 
Houſe of Stuart, for ſubverting the conſtitution.” — 
(Hiſtory has told us that they were created to ge- 


-  neralize the repreſentation of the country, which 


was before only local), „they were groſs and mon- 
 ſtrous violations, and fatal uſurpations in the con- 
ſtitution, by Kings whoſe family loſt their kingdoms 

for crimes leſs deadly to freedom, &c.” Again— 
| | i . | «6 T au 
* See Mr, G's Addreſs, 
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Wu baniſh that family (the Stuarts,) for other * 
acts, and you retain that act, (the borough parlia- 
ment,) by which you have baniſhed the Commons.” 
Again, © This fabrick of borqughs, like a regal 
pandemonium, conſtitutes a regal Houſe of Com- 
mons.' {See the whole extract from this addreſs in 
page 52, Lord Chancellor's Speech.) The anſwerer 
indeed now denies, that this was any more than a 
deſcription of the Parliament of james in 1613— 
(anſwer page 7.) We call upon the citizens of Dub- 
lin, who remember that addreſs, to recollect whether 
the impreſſion upon their minds, was not, that it 
alluded to that parhament, from which the author 

of tlie anſwer then found it prudent to retire, and 
whether in their minds, its object was not (apparently | 

at leaſt) to degrade tke preſent parliamentary conſti- 
tution, which has continued ſince James's time, 
(though the term of its duration has been altered.) 
We call upon them now to read that addreſs, and beg 
of them to conſider for what purpoſes ſuch a de- 
ſcription was given of a parliament which fat 187 
years ago, (ſee anſwer, page 7,) unleſs it was meant 
to allyde to the parliament which the anſwerer then 
left, as well as to every one which had fat prior ta 
that time— for as we obſerved before, the conſtitution 
of them all, {that of the boaſted one of 82 included, 70 
was the ſame— namely, conſiſting of 64 county mem: 
bers, and what the author of the Anſwer in his Ad- 
_ dreſs of 98, calls the inundation of the borough 
{yam WA” 

I truſt however, that I ſhall, by quoting ſame of 
the paſſages of this celebrated Philippic, ſufficiently 
prove, that the deſcription given by the anſwerer of 
the © Borough Parliament ot James J.“ was applied 
not partially, but in the 20% general extent—and that 
the favourite parliament of 82, comes in equally for 
its ſhare of this cqricatura. In page 25, of the edi- 
fion of the author's Addreſs to the Citizens of Dyb- 
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. free trade, 
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Un, printed by Millikin i in 98, (We are thus minute, 
that our readers may refer to the whole work, text 
and context, he tells them, „ under the reign of 
James, this borough ſyſtem was bad, but in the 
next it was worſe.” For we are next told that the 
great, good, but unfortunate Strafford, attempted to 
* fleech and cheat” the people of Ireland, % and 


ſucceeded. Why? Becauſe there was a: third in- 


ſtrument, worſe than himſelf, a borough parliament 
„ borough parliament,” after joining in the pro- 
ſecution of that faithful ſubject, (for which by an 
innuendo it ſeems to be praiſed) “ gave way (we are 
told in page 26) to the meanneſs of another borough 
parliament'“ under the reign of Charles II.—and, 
again, in the next page, he continues, I paſs over 
130 years, a horrid vacuum in your hiftory of bo- 
rough parliaments, ſave only it has been filled with 
four horrid images in the four-fold proſcription of 
the religion, (the Roman Catholic he meant), the 
trade, the judicative and legifſative authority of the 


country, &c.%—and *I come to the bo ndary of the 


gulph, when the conſtitution begins to live and ſtir in 
the octennial bill, accompanied however with and 
corrected by a court project of new parliamentary in- 
\ fluente and degradation; this project may be called 
a court plan "of reforming borovgh parliaments, 


| (obſerve the ſneer) but reforming them not in the 
principle of a popular repreſentation, but of a more 
perfect and compleat exclufion and baniſhment of 


the commons :” and, a little farther, „ you had 


but little 10 give up, ard that you furrendered ;” 


and next follows a lift of the crimes of the © bs. i 
rough parliaments,” until he brings us to 82, when 
* that borough Þ rom obtained fo Ireland a 

ich he thus accounts for — 


© Why did that Parliament expreſs itſelf in that 
manner, and demand its rights a ſhort time after? 


hecauſe parliament was at that time in contact 
| with 


* 


/ 


© 18 } 
with the people”; page 28)—yet | it was ſtill a bo- 
rough parliament, and equally came in for its ſhare 
of the deſcription of the aſſembly in 1613. That 
this is the caſe, the next ſentence. puts beyond A 


matter of doubt—. that parliament (of 82) de- 
clared that nothing could fave us but a free trade, 


but it declared more, it proteſted againſt the bo- 


rough parliaments of a centur „ ” of which it was 
cqually one ; and next, after giving the arguments 


of bis party for a reform, he continues © In op- 


poſition to this hiſtory (of borough parliaments) it 
was objected that the borough Hſtem had worked 


-well at l:aſt ſince1182” bis anſwer is, that © as 
far as the ploughman or weaver were concerned” 
it had worked well, but © that as far as that boaſt 

goes to political meaſures, we cannot ſo, well ex- 
-prels our deteſtation of them as by recital.” See 
the curious catalogue of enormities in page 30, 
in which every law that has been paſſed for the 


Purpoſe of countering rebellion, is arraigned 


and ſtigmatized, and the philippic concluded with 
| theſe expreſſions, © they were the introduction of 
Practices not only unknown td law, but unknown 
to civilized and chriſtian countries! B 00: my 


readers think any more quotations neceſſary to 


prove that the anſwerer's deſcription of borough 
' parliaments was general and not partial? — Take 
this as the laſt—* it is now ſixty years (page 38) 
4ince the adoption of the project to ſupply in 
corruption what the chief magiſtrate loſt in preror 


gative. Does any candid man any longer doubt, 


that in this ſentence, as well as in the preceding 
ones which we have extracted, the parliament of 


825 as well as its predeceſſors and ſucceſſors, all 


come in equally for their ſhare of that cele- 
 brated deſcription, and of the anſwerer's repro- 


bation and condemnation of“ Borough Parlia- 
ments,” Regal Pandemoniums,” and © Deadly 


„ Cons: 


Court Inſtruments,“ and that their object was ta 
degrade in the minds of the people of this-coun— 
try, the conſtitution of every Parliament that ever 
me Bt in bead w PA 

Againſt the unanſwerable facts of hiſtory, which | 

J have already given to my readers, and againſt. 

the obvious interpretation of his own. Addreſs in 

96, the anſwerer gives now his own poſitive aſ- 
fertions and denials, without condeſcending to en- 

ter into any proofs—He tells us it is not true that 

the parliament: of 82 was aà packed parliament. 

nike that of 1613,” which © packed parliament,” 
Hiſtory proves to us, was the firſt free and gene- 
ral Membly that ever ſat in Ireland as a parlia- 
mont. And, again—he declares, “ it is not true 
that the repreſentatives of the borqughs were attor- 

nes | clerks or ſervauts of thecaſtleas in 161 3. butne- : 

ver thinks it worth while to inform his readers 
where in hiſtory he ſound this deſcriptiqn of the 

perons who compoſed that aſſembly ip James the 

Firſt's reign. And again“ It ig not tre that the, 
boroughs of $2 refembled thoſe created by James 

in 1613 :” but as he, we ang found it im- 

6 poſlible to ſtate in what particulars they differed, or 
| that any of the 'old ones had-been disfranchiſed or 
new ones created fince that time,- he at -once cuts 
iliort the argument by a flat denial—a mpde of rea- 
RG dana 
»The author of the anſwer has a moſt incurable propenſity 
t degrade Parlianients.;—not content with his own horrible 
- caricaturas of thoſe auguſt aſſemblies, he attributes to the 
Lord Chancellor (in page 31 of his Anſwer) a deſcription 
of Parliaments down to 82, made by the anſwerer's own 
diſtorting imagination, as conſiſting of plunderers, incendiaries, 
Political adyenturers, &c.. hot a trace of which 1s to be found 
in the Earl of Clare's Speech, who throughout moſt cautiouſly 
draws a diſtinction between the great body of Parliament, and 
that ſmall but miſchievous underworking faction, which 
ſormerly wo often. counteracted, embarraſſed, and xe · 
tarced thoſe aſſemblies in their meaſures for the welfare oſ the 


kingdom 


by * 
* 


( ag 3 
ſoning chat may anefy a mob, but never can produce 
conviction in the mind of a reflecting man, who can 
compare facts and form a judgement from chem. T5 5 
Tf any of my readers ſhould be of opinion that I 
have devoted too large a ſhare of my paper to ex- 


tracts from hiſtory, &c. with a view of defending 
the Parliament of 1613; as well as later aſſcmblies, 


from the obloquy which the anſwerer has thrown 


upon them in his celebrated Addreſs; and alſo, for 
the purpoſe of ſhowing that his denial of the truth 
of the Chancellor's ſtatement is not borne up by 
facts, I beg leave to recall to their recollection, that 
the hiſtory of Parliaments oo cupies ſeveral pages of 
the Chancellor's Speech, and that the Anſwerer in 
his Work, inſtead of difproving it, has ſtatly and 

thortly contradicted it; and therefore, like the cul- 
prit at the bar (if we may uſe the ſimile, without in- 


5 tending an improper alluſion) as he denies the charge, 


it becomes unavoidably neceſſary for the counſel to 
take up the time of the court in ne ern | 
and examining witneſſes, 

Thoſe who have read the Aniven maſt have per- 
er. that it touches but ſlightly upon the queſtion 
of Union, and that where it does, it throws no new 
lights upon the ſubject. The greater part of the 
work contains denials of ſtatements and charges, a 
diſtortion of meaning, and accuſations againſt the 


chancellor of falſehood, and invention—a weak, and | 


perplexed defence—it is a vain attempt to arrogate 
a momentary importance by a conteſt with ſo digni- 
fied a perſonage—an abortive effort to traduce a cha- 
racter of the moſt unimpeached integrity and truth. 
But whilſt envy and malice continue to uſurp a do- 
minion over the minds of mankind, how is it poſ- 
- fible that greatneſs and talents can efcape detraction, 

when even obſcurity is no protection againſt ſlander. 

„Detraction (ſays Biſho dee is the perqui ite 
of great offices.” © Cenure 4 Swift) i is the tax 2 


n 


1 
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man pays to the public for being eminent.“ The ſame 
writer in another place obſerves, that the greateſt and 
moſt ſhining characters are molt expoſed to flander 
and miſrepreſentation, as thoſe are always the ſweeteſt 
fruits, which the Datos have been pecking at. 
I come now to that part of the Anſwer where the 
author accuſes the Chancellor of “ ſetting up the 
character, and putting down the condudt of the old 
Volunteers.“ If the Anſwerer will for once allow me 
to uſe his own expreſſions, this is both miſrepreſen⸗- 
tation and miſinterpretation. In the Speech, the 
Chancellor “ deſires to be underſtood as not convey- 
ing any thing like cenſure upon that body,“ and adds; 
theſe ſtrong and partial expreſſions : © Their con- 
duct will remain a problem in hiſtory; for without 
any ſhadow of military controul, to their immortal 
Honour it is known, that from their firſt levy, till they 
diſbanded themſelves, no act of violence or outrage 
was charged againſt them; tliey did, on every occaſion, 
where their ſervices were required, exert themſelves 
to effect to maintain the internal peace of the 
country.“ Do not theſe expreſſions, as far as words 
can convey a penegyrick, both ſet up their character, 
and praiſe their conduct? The man who attempts to 
deny it, except for the purpoſes of miſrepreſentation, 
is ignorant of the force of the language in which we 
daily converſe. It was, perhaps, tlie next ſentence, 
which (by drawing a marked line of diſtinction be- 
tween the conduct of the volunteers, and the agi- 
tators of the country,) probed the old fore of faction, 
the ſmart of 3 was felt at the extremity of the 
Whole agitating ſyſtem. * I ſhall (ſays the Chan- 
cellor) never ceaſe to. think, that the appeals made to 
that army by the angry politicians of the day, were 
dangerous and ill judged in the extreme.” Hinc 
illz lachrymà. 
It was the galling truth of this 8 that 
| occaſioned the teeble attempt to roufe the reſentment 


„ 


of the old lacs and to confound their tempe- 
Tate and praiſe-worthy conduct with the violent de- 
meanour of faction. With equal accuracy, and with 
as good a foundation, the Anſwerer aſſerts, that the 
Chancellor * objects on the queſtion of the claim of | 
right, to the declarations of the Volunteers“ and 
what proof does he give? None —becauſe it was im- 
poſſible for him to procure any, as not a veſtige of 
ſuch an objection is to be found in the Speech. The 
Author of the Anſwer next aſks, * Does any man 
affirm that we could have eſtabliſhed that claim with- 
out them, &c. if ſo, he is a miſtater of the truth, a 
ſlave,“ Kc. — The Chancellor does not enter into the 
merits of this queſtion in his Speech—he .does not 
even glance at it; though from theſe paſſages and 
others, the Anſwerer wiſhed to impreſs upon his 
Readers that he had. To what ſhifts is miſrepreſen- 
tation ſometimes driven for the purpoſes of irrita- 
tion! 

The Anſwerer again obſerves, that the Speech 
* condemns the expedition with which the claim of 
Right was eſtabliſhed - it calls for delay to do what? 
o debate whether the Engliſh Parliament had a 
right to make Laws for Ireland.” Here is another 
miſtatement: The Speech gives a faithful hiſtory 
(the truth of which the Anſwerer does not deny) 
of the proceedings of the Iriſh Parliament upon that 
ſubje& : it ſtates the precipitancy with which it was 
concluded; (a fact notorious to all who remember 
the tranſactions of thoſe times). It mentions that 
this hurry, ſo unbecoming in ſo momentous an 
affair, induced a Country Gentleman to 'move an 
Addreſs, „ to take into conſideration the diſcon- 
tents and jealouſies which had ariſen in the Kingdom, 
and to investigate the cauſes with all convenient dif- 
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patch;“ but that this motion, ſo temperate atid pru- 


dent upon ſuch an occaſion, was overruled by the 
ardour of a popular Stateſman, and the final adjuſt- 
ment, which was to bar for ever the revival of all 


_ conſtitutional queſtions between the two Nations, 


was ſettled in half an hour. The Chancellor gave 
the text, and left it for his Readers to comment upon 


it. There are ſome men whoſe ears are of ſuch a 


peculiar conſtruction, that the found of truth is of- 
ſenſive and grating to them. The Chancellor repro- 
bates the precipitancy of the trahſaQtion, and ridi- 
cules the idea that the happineſs of future ages 
ſhould reſt upon the irrevocability of ſo hafty a pro- 


ceeding. 


With equal want of accuracy of expreſſion, and 
with the moſt groundleſs aſſertion, the Author of 
the Anſwer calls the Correſpondence which took 
place upon that occaſion between the Members of the 


Cabinets of both Countries “ the intrigue of the 


Viceroy againſt your favourite meaſures.” The 
whole Correſpondence * affords a moſt convincing 


proof, that the Cabinets withed moſt heartily to ac- 


compliſh (what was not accompliſhed) a final adjuſt- 
ment. This Viceroy, who is ſtated to have been 
* intriguing againſt our favourite meaſures,” in his 
letter of the 6th May to Lord Shelbourne, in the 
ſtrongeſt manner recommends it to the Britiſh Cabinet 
to concede all. the points demanded in the Iriſh Addreſ- 
ſes ; and expreſſes the perfect confidence he then felt 

| | 0 (and 


gSee the whole Correſpondence, page 33 to 42, incluſive—Ld. 
, 45 5 

As to General PFitzpatrick's ignorance of the diſpatches of the 
Duke of Portland, which Mr. G. inſiſts upon—ir muſt be remem- 
bered, that though that Gentleman was nominally the Secretary of 
the Duke, the tranſanQions of thoſe days were ſettled b); — 
and -. Accordirg to public report, General F. was a man 
o! plcaſure rather than of buſineſs at that time. ; 


(ww) 


(and he muſt then have had full and ſufficient 1 
for that confidence, in which by ſubſequent intrigue 
he was afterwards diſappointed) that the Iriſh Parlia- 
ment was ready to co-operate with the Britiſh Se- 
nate and Cabinet ein ſettling the conſideration to be 
given for the protection expected, and the proportion 
which it would be proper for it to contribute towards 
the general ſupport of the empire, in purſuance of the 
declaration contained in the concluding paragraph of 
their addreſs, and that the regulation of trade would 
make a very neceſſary article of the treaty.” Every 
part of this correſpondence between, the Lord Lieu- 
| tenant. and the Engliſh Cabinet of that day proves, 
that. the proceedings in Ireland were. confidered as 
only introductory of a treaty, for eſtabliſhing the 
connexion and conſolidating the ſtrength of the two 
countries upon a permanent baſis :. and that the con- 
ceſſions then made to us, were giyen, that Ireland 
might treat with England upon equal terms. But 
the very proceedings at that time of another of the 
parties concerned, namely, the Britiſh. Parliament, 
molt clearly prove, that they: alſo conſidered ſome 
further meaſures neceſſary to accompliſh a ſettlement, 
which could be called a final adjuſtment between two 
nations: for as the Chancellor. pointedly obſerves, 
the only act to be done on the part of the Britiſh Par- 
liament, in compliance with our addreſs, was a repeal 
of the 6 Geo. 1, (as all other grievances aroſe from 
Iriſh ſtatutes) and the two houſes would therefore 
have naturally ſtopped there, if they conſidered the 
repeal of that ſtatute a ſufficient a& to conſtitute a 
final adjuſtment—but they went a great deal further, 
and preſented an addreſs to his Majeſty, © praying 
him to take ſuch meaſures as to his royal wiſdom ſhall 
ſeem meet, and be moſt conducive to eſtabliſh by mu- 
tual conſent the. connexion between the two coun- 
tries, upon 2 ſolid and P baſis; thereby 


D 2 giving 


(20%) 
giving a convincing proof, that to perfect fuch * 
work, ſome further meaſures were neceſſary, namely 
thofe ſpecified in the concluding paragraph of the 
Iriſh addreſs, viz. the proportion of contribution 
the preciſe limits of the independence required— 
regulations as to imperial queſtions, &c. Here are 
the open proceedings of the two houſes in England. 

Will the Anſwerer contend, that thoſe auguſt aſ- 
ſemblies were alſo intriguing againſt our favourite 
meaſures,” and accomplices in that ſyſtem of kna- 
very with which he ſo boldly accuſes the Duke of 
Portland? he certainly may with equal ſoundation. 
'The proceedings of the two houſes of parliament in 
England, and the * whole correſpondence of the 
miniſters of that day, prove that certainly not the 
leaſt conſpicuous parties in that tranſaction, viz. the 
Britiſh Legiſlature, his Majeſty and his Miniſters, 
conſidered the tranſactions of that day as only 

introductory to a final ſetclement. Let us now ſee 
what are the proofs which the Anſwerer offers againſt 
thoſe of the Chancellor, to convince his readers off 
the finality of that ſettlement—read the catalogue 
“His Majeſty's recommendation to the parliament 
to take into conſideration the diſcontents and jea- 
louſies prevailing in Ireland, in order to come to 
ſuch a final ſettlement, as may give mutual ſatisfac- 
tion to both kingdom; which recommendation un- 
doubtedly proves his Majeſty's ſincere wiſh, that a 
final ſettlement might be concluded, but gives no 
evidence of its accompliſoment : next a declaration 


60 that 


| ® See alſo i in the letter ofthe Marquis of eben (a man 
of the moſt honourable dealing through life, and of the moſt un- 
ſported charatter—a good and great ſlateſman, and not a paliry 
intriguer) thefe expreſſions.“ The effential points on the part of 
Ireland now conceded, the only object left for both will be, how 
finaily to arrange, ſettle and adjuſt all matters whereby the union 


of power, ftrer | he and u: ual and 1cciprocal advantage be belt 
z mane ly fixed, | 


(: ar” ) ; 


that no body of men has any right to make laws fer 
Ireland, but the King, Lords, and Commons thereof,? 
which declaration aſſerts the right of the Iriſh Par- 
liament not to be bound by the acts of the Bri- 
tiſh Legiſlature, in which the nation of Ireland was 


not repreſented ; a right that no man now, much 
Jeſs the Chancellor, has attempted to deny.— 


Again, © The . reſolutions of the Iriſh Houſe 
of Commons,” made in the infancy of their in- 
dependence, in the moment of ſanguine hope, 
but ſhort-ſighted expectation.“ That in conſcquence 


of the Repeal of George 1. no conſtitutional 
_ queſtion, zvi/l exiſt between the two countries,” of 5 
the diſappointment of which hope the Regency 


queſtion and Commercial Propoſitions furniſh la- 
mentable inſtances---** Another declaration” made 
by his Majeſty * that the arrangement is oſtabliſh- 
ed upon a baſis which ſecures the tranquillity of 
Ireland, and unites the affections as well as the 
intereſts of both kingdoms.” Our rebelhons, our 
conventions, our political brotherhood, our hoſ- 
tility to the Engliſh name, the great body of our 
ſeparatiſts, our attempts to ſeves the. two. kingdoms, 
by means of the aſſiſtance of a foreign enemy, have 
given his Majeſty fatal proofs that his benevolent 
expectations have been miſerably fruſtrated ; and 


laſtly, © an Addrets” from the Iriſh Houſes of 


| Parliament © recommending to its members to 
convince the people of their counties, that the two 
| kingdoms are now one, indiſſolubly connected in 
unity of conſtitution and unity of intereſt ; that 
every cauſe of jealouſy is removed, &c. &c.” On 
this well-intended recommendation, I ſhall only 
obſerve, that the gentlemen to whom it was addref- 
ſed, are now the beſt judges bow far their rhetorick 
has convinced the underſtaudi.:gs of the people of 
Ireland! WT = 


Jcandot 


( 


J cannot diſmiſs this part of my fubjea with 
out quoting an entire paragraph from the Chan- 
cellor's Speech it is this But let me ad- 
mit in contradiction to theſe damning proofs, that 
this was ed by both countries as a final 
adjuſt ment —if practice and experience havę 
proved, that it has ſowed the ſeeds of ceaſcleſs, 
contention and periodical ' rebellion, is there a 
principle of ſound policy or common ſefiſe to pre- 
clude the reviſion of it?” 

The Anfwerer has given his records K have 
given my comments upon them. He continues 
here is the record, the Chancellor propoſes to 
do away the force of record by intriguèe. Again, 
„Who would believe that the alledged author 
(of the Speech) ſhould be ignorant of the parties 
to that treaty ?” I have' proved, that if there was 
intrigue, we muſt ſuppoſe contrary to decency and 
truth, that his Majeſty, the two Engliſh Houſes, and 
all his Miniſters were concerned in that intrigue. 
And that neither the Chancellor or any other in- 
dividual is ignorant that they were (as well as the 

Iriſh Houles) the parties concerned in that treaty. 
I proceed to that part of the © Anſwer,” where 

its author charges the Chancellor with miſrepreſent- 
ing Mr. Fox's ſentiments. Mr. Fox who was a 
member of the Engliſh Cabinet in 1782 ſpeaks for 
- himſelf. The extract from his ſpeech in 1785 is 
given verbatim in page 430fthe Chancellor's Speech. 
He, [Mr. Fox] there expreſs ly declares, that there 
were ſome regulations wanting between the two 
countries, which were to extend to political queſtions 
only, andnot to commercial,” and he fairly next ſtates 
what theywere, namely, «ſomething to replace that 
power, which in their ſtruggles for independence, 
the Iriſh had W inſiſted upon bein beg 

e 
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liſhed, and which he had given up, in compliance 
with the ſtrong current of prejudice of that nation, 
though with a reluctance, which nothing but ine- 
vitable neceſſity could have overcome. The power 
which he wiſhed to have ſecn replaced was that, 
which had been of late under diſcuſſion in the 
Parliament, and which had been variouſly termed, 


ſometimes commercial, at other times external, 


and frequently imperial legiſlation.” Here again 


we have the evidence of Mr. Fox, a member 


of the cabinet in 1782, and given in 1785, againſt 
the finality of that adjuſtment, as to conſtituti- 
onal queſtions, and the introduction of the Pro- 


poſitions” in that year; are another proof how lit. 
tle final that adjuſtment was to commercial queſ. 


tions. The whole proceedings of 82, and the de- 


clarations of the principal parties concerned, 
| owing beyond a doubt to a candid man, that the 


| ſettlement; as it has been called, of 82, was final 
neither to conſtitution or commerce; and only 
final as to diſcontent and jealouſy. 5 

I muſt now carry my readers back to that part 


of the anſwerer's work, where he charges the 


Chancellor, with putting into his mouth a deſerip- 
tion of that aqjuſtment which he never uttered. 
In replying to a work written (as the Anſwer is) 
without arrangement and with great perplexity, in 
which charges and defences are mingled and con- 
fuſed, I muſt elaim the indulgence of my rea- 
ders, and hope they will pardon me for ſometimes 
taking them back to my former pages, as well as 


to thoſe of the anſwerer. In the beginning of my 
work, I have given what appear to me to be ſatil- 


factory proofs, that the deſcription which the 
Chancellor charges the author of the ſettlement of 
1782 (as he has been called) with having given of 
the“ ſponſors of its finality,” 


One 


was not a partial“ 


( 24 ) 


one and confined to the. Parliament of 1613, but 

that the picture which the anſwerer then drew of 
Parliament, may be conſidered as a ſort of family 
Ptece of thoſe auguſt aſſemblies, from the reign of 
James J. to the time when it was drawn. Thofe 
who ſaw it then, and now chuſe to view it again, 
cannot conſider it in any other light, than as a 
caricatura of all the Parliaments which have ever 
lat in Ireland. 55 
I muſt now take my readers back to the 1 
page of Mr. Grattan's Anſwer, wherein he again 
accules that high character of uttering a falſehood, 
in © attributing to the anſwerer an aſſertion, 
which, as far as it rclates to him, is without a 
'ſhadew of colour or pretence, and he calls upon 
him publicly to ſupport his aſſertions.“ The aſ- 
ſertion made by the Chancellor, which has called 
forth theſe 4557 expreſſions, is to be found in 
the 3iſt page of the Earl of Clare's Speech. I 
ſhall copy it. Ihe hiſtory of this adjuſtment 
(of 82) lately given in the name of the gentleman 
V ho is ſtiled the father of it, i 

That it emanated from the armed convention 
aſſembled at Dungannon, was approved at county 
meetings of the people, armed and unarmed, and 
Was ſanctioned and regiſtered by the Iriſh Parlia- 
ment.” 

In anſwer to this, Mr. G. declares, c No ſuch 
thing, nor any thing like it, did its author ſay, nor 
Jurgeſt, nor hint; and this ſtatement is not le. 
preſentation, nar miſinterpretation, but palpable 
invention: did not the pamphlet aſſume the name 
of a judicial character, I would ny enn fa- 
brication - | 
"Here are both the charge, as it 18 given in the 
Chancellor's Specch, and the reſpechſul denial of 
it in the anſwerer's * 


Upon 


4 


: Upon this head I beg leave to obſerve, that in 
every report of Mr Grattan's Speech, delivered 
on the firſt day of the preſent ſeſhon, he is ſtated 


to have uſed nearly thoſe words; and therefore 
the Hiſtary has been given in his name; and what 

is not a little ſurpriſing, conſidering what reſent- 
ment he now 3 to feel at having theſe ex- 


2 attributed to him, they ſtood uncontradicted 


before the public, until he choſe to ſay in his An- 


ſwer, that they were a direct fabrication of the 


Chancellor's. This cireumſtance alone might have 
given any man authority to attribute the expreſ- 
Hons to him; but I will not attempt to build my 
proofs even upon ſuch a foundation: I will not 


vaguely aſſert, but endeavour to prove ſatisfacto- 


- rily to the public, that Mr. Grattau did utter and 
repeat this hiſtory” verbatim in the Houſe of 
Commons of Ireland, in the hearin of hundreds 
of perſons; and that immediately upon his fitting 
down, the Chancellor of ' the Exchequer, Mr. 


very pointed animadverſion: 


Corry, in reply, beſtowed upon him the ſollowing 


ſpeech, is the deſeription of the conſtitution, which 
he begins by emphatically aſking, What is the 

liberty of Ireland?“ To this queſtion he proceeds to 
give an anfwer in the full vigour of thoſe principles, 
which he has often profeſſed in this houſe, and diſ. 
ſeminated in the nation; principles with which he 
has ſucceſsfully operated to debauch the minds, and 
deſtroy the peace of this country; his anſwer was, 
<< the liberties of Ireland are thoſe, which were ſet- 


tled at the convention of Dungannon, afterwards ra. 


tified at the meetings of the people, armed and un- 
armed, in the difftrent counties, and finally regiſtered 
© by the parliament.” - Does he not {ſaid Mr. Corry) 
| Conor: | E= bluſh 
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bluſn. thus to aſſert the ſovereignty of the people, ànd 
the ſubſerviency of parliament ? Does he not bluſh to 
Nate that the liberties of Ireland emanated from meet- 
ings at Dungannon, and in the counties in 82; duly 
authorized as it were in two ſtages of popular legiſ- 
lation, whilſt the office which he aſſigns to the parlia- 
ment is that of regiſtering the encroachments of the 


people? Having thus ſettled the liberties of Ireland, 


E 


as emanating from Dungannon, he next proceeds, 
&c. &c.” See the Dublin Journal of the 18th Ja- 
nuary, in which Mr. Corry's reply is given to Mr. 
Grattan's ſpeech; upon a part of which ſpeech, at 
the bottom of the paper, the following note is ſub- 


joined. We beg not to be underſtood as giving 
this part of Mr. Henry Grattan's Speech upon 


our own authority, it is literally copied from 


newſpapers which ſupport thatoperſon and his po- 


litics ; with what feeling it will be read by the loyal 
part of Ireland we can imagine, but it would ill be- 


come us to anticipate.” 


Here is the record—its authenticity was not before 


impeached, and it ſtood undenied until the author in 


his pamphlet thought proper to call ita «fabrication 


* 


1 


of the Chaneellor's,“ adding a poſitive declaration, 
«that he never did ſay, ſuggeſt, or hint any thing; 

line it.“ J F154 8 {+ 39 e 
Nuouſquam nęſtra patientia abuteris? * # 


— 
4 


gee allo in the Anti- Union Evening Poſt, of Saturday, the 18th 


0 


- 


- 


Jaquary, 3d page, in the middle of the ſecond column of Mr, G. 
Spgech, as given in that print, thefe expreſſions “ That conſtitu- 
on, 


* 


which ſhe herfelf, Ireland, feels, comprehends, venerates, and + 
elaiws, ſuch as ſhe herſelf expreſſed both in her convention at 

Dungannon, and through all her counties, and cities, and through 
every deſeriprion and affociation of people and afterwards, in 
full Parliament, claimed, carried, regiflered, and recorded.” Now, 
even ſuppoſing that truth lies Serween the ſtatements of. each paper, 


will either bear out the aſſertion that, he did not ſay, luggeſt, 


think, or hint, &c.“ 


(1975) 


I ſhall next animadyert upon that part of the An- 
ſwer, where the Author charges the Chancellor with 
implying the neceſſity of bribery and corruption, in 
order to govern. the Iriſh Parliament, which charge 


he builds upon theſe expreſſions. The only ſecurity 


for national concurrence, is a permanent and com- 
manding influence of the Engliſh Executive, or ra- 
ther Engliſh Cabinet, in the Councils of Ireland, 
and the Author of the Anſwer thus comments upon 


the expreſſion : By Councils of Ireland, it means, 


and profeſſes to mean, nothing leſs- than the Parlia- 
ment; here is it ſeems the neceſſary ſubſtitute for the 
Britiſh: Parliament; here. is the half million, &c.“ 
The whole of this commentary is a very great miſre- 
preſentation of the Chancellor's meaning. The Au- 
thor of the Anſwer detaches a ſentence of the Speech 
without giving the text or context, and then diſtorts 
its meaning for his on purpaſes. Had he given the 
ſeveral paragraphs as-they ſtand in pages 44, and 45 
of the Chancellor's Speech, his readers would have 
ſeen, that ſo far from hinting at bribery or corrup- 


tion, the Chancellor merely proves, that from the 
nature of our preſent connexion with England, as all 


legiſlative authority in either country is denied to the 


other, it is neceſſary that in every branch of imperial 


policy, whether of trade or navigation, of peace or 


war, that there ſhould be an implicit concurrence by 


Ireland, in every imperial act of the Crown, which has 
the ſanction of the Britiſh Parliament, and upon every 


article of Britiſh legiſlation upon imperial ſubjects, or 


| elſe there is an end of the connexion of the two coun- 


tries; and then he concludes, I repeat it, the only | 


ſecurity for national concurrence, is a permanent and 


. commanding. influence, &c.“ or in other words, the. 


Miniſtry of England muſt inſure the concurrence of 


the Iriſh Parliament, in all wars, treaties, &c. made 


by the Engliſh Parliament (however the former may 
„ es diſapprove 
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_ Uifapprove of them,) for the moment that the two 
legiſlatures are at iſſue upon ſuch ſubjeQs, a war, or 
a ſeparation of the two Kingdoms is inevitable. In a 
country ſplit like Ireland: into parties' of ſuch oppoſite 
views and deſigns, ſuch a want of concurrence upon 
imperial queſtions, we know by experience, is not 
beyond the reach of pcflibrlity ; and that the want of 
that concurrence, might probably lead to ſeparation, 
1 believe few men that have conſidered the ſubject | 


* 
* 


can deny. 


As to the inſinuation of the half million (an ex- 
preſſion made uſe of in Lord Townſend's adminiſtra- 
tion, ſee appendix), I cannot conceive what ſentence 
in this part of the ſpeech could have even ſuggeſted 

the idea to the anſwerer, unleſs indeed it was the fol- 
lowing : every unprincipled and noify adventurer, 
who can atchieye the means of putting himſelf for. 
ward, commences his political career on an avowed |}. 
ſpeculation of prefit and loſs, and 16 he fails to ne- " 
gotiate his political job, will endeayour to extort it by 
| Kaos and ſedition, and with unbluſhing effrontery 
to faſten his own corruption on the King's Miniſter.” 
If this ſentence alludes to any laviſh expenditure of 
the public money (which J do not pretend to deter- 
mine it 45, . fum was not half a million, but 
L. 50, ooo; how well it has been applied, I will nat 15 
take upon me to ſay ; the minds of a great many of 
the people of Ireland are perhaps now fully made up 
as to the merits of the object of its application. 
I come next to that part of the Anſwer, where 
the writer quotes the Chancellor's ſpeech in 1798, 
againſt his ſpeech of 1800, which he does with his 
uſual candour and fairneſs, in theſe words : © But 1 
think I could quote another authority againſt this 
pamphlet; it is another pamphlet in the name of the 
fame author in 1798, which charges the Oppoſition 
with a breach of Aich in Schad certain political 
. e queſtions, 
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queſtions, aſter the kingdom had . to a final - 


„„ 


ettlement with England, a ſettlement ſo compleat 
and ſatisfactory, as to render a renewal" of political 


and conſtitutional controverſies impoſſible. Hefe 


again is another inſtance, of the Anſwerer's fair deal- 
ing, in detaching a fentence (which by the bye was 


not the Chancellor's, as we ſhall preſently ſhow), in 


order to miſrepreſent it. The ſpeech to which Mr. 


G. alludes, is the Chancellor's anſwer to Ld. Moira's 
ee motion for conciliation.” The noble author in it 
gives that Nobleman a hiſtory of the different con- 


ceſſions that had been made from time to time to this 
country, to gratify popular demands; and ſhows 
him how inefteCtual they had all been found by ex- 
perience; and in this ſpeech, actually anticipates 
ſome of his own arguments upon the ſubje& of 
union, by proving how ineffectual the, ſettlement of 
$2, and the ſubſequent tranſactions have been to 


ſatisfy the cravings of Iriſh demands: need I 
-apologiſe to my readers for giving ſome extracts 
from it? © If ever (ſaid the Chancellor then) there 
Was a proceeding which might afford a rational hops 
of 1 the apprehenſions and rn tive the exi- 


gencies © 


a diſtracted country, it was this 
appeal to their own teſtimony for a knowl 
of their complaints ; : to defire them to come 
forward, and to ſtate the meaſure of their 


. calamities, and the beſt expedient Hor the. relief 
of them ;” and after mentioning that this adjuſtment 


was framed by the Iriſh oppoſition cabinet, for the 
truth of which the Chancellor refers to the Journals, 


which will prove that the amendments agreed to, 


were voted by the oppoſition fide of the houſe ; and 


after ſtating what the grievances complained of were, 
and the Duke of Portland's anſwer that the Britiſh 


Cabinet had paid immediate attention to them, and 


| that the King was s ready to aſſent to any bills to give 


them 


— 


62) 
them full effect, and then giving the anſwer of: bath 
houſes, (framed by the oppoſition) who declare. 

* that they were perfectly ſenſible of the magnani- 
mity of his Majeity, and the wiſdom, of Parliamen 
in feconding thoſe gracious intentions, &c.'?. Then 
the Chancellor adds, © the Commons went a ſtep. 
beyond this houſe, and aſſured his Majeſty * that 
from henceforth no conſtitutional queſtion could by 


_ poſſibility ariſe to interrupt the 3 eſtabliſbed 


between Great Britain and lreland.“ The expreſſi- 


ons made uſe of by the Houſe of Commons, quoted 
by the Chancellor in his ſpeech of 98, and now 


given by the Anſwerer as the Chancellor's. The 
Chancellor goes on to inform Lord Moira, “that 
the Commons voted 50, oool. to the gentleman, who. 
had pledged himſelf and pledged parliament to a final 


adjuſtment of conſtitutional grievances between the 

two countries ;” and after mentioning the momen- 

tary popularity which he acquired by this conduct, 
yin a ſhort in. 

| terval all harmony. was at an end; a gentleman of 

diſtinguiſhed ability diſcovered that the ſimple repeal _ 

of a declaratory law, was not a renunciation of the 


he goes on to ſtate that © unfortunate 


principle that had been declared, &c.” and continues 
to give Lord Moira a full hiſtory of the complaints 
which have followed complaints, and the grievances 


which have ſucceeded, to grievances ever ſince that 


moſt incompleat adjuſtment of 22. ; 
When Mr. G. accuſed the Chancellor of want of 
memory, .he ſhould have been certain that he could 


ſupport the charge : before I have done, I ſhall give 


that gentleman another proof that the Chancellor is 
not deficient in that faculty of the human underſtand- 


ing, and that his memory is a much more ready one, 


3 upon 


® See pages 4, 5, 6, J, 8, of the Lord Chzneellor's ſpeech in 
Il am particular in giving my readers a reference to pages, tho 


the Anſwerer does not always condeſcend to be equally kind to his, 


* 
. 2 


\ 
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upon all occaſions where he makes an aſſertion, or 
applies an epitbet, than that of the gentleman who 
has come forward as his antagoniſt. eee, 


We follow the Anſwerer to the propoſitions: He 
in this part of his Work obſerves, © that the Chan- 
cellor proceeds to ſtare, 'but not to ſtate fairly the 
propoſitions.” When the Anſwerer talks in ſuch mild 
and civil terms of the Chancellor's miſtakes, it is a 
proof that his ſtatements cannot in any particular 
be very different from his own. My readers may 
compare the two ſtatements, if they have any doubt 
upon the matter. I ſhall diſmiſs the ſubje& by ob- 
ſerving, that the propoſitions are a convincing proof, 
that the ſettlement of 82, was not final; 4s to com- 
mercial Queſtions, (if ever there was doubt upon this 
point,) and that the conduct of the Britiſh Parlia- 
ment in altering them, ſo as to inſure to England a 
ſecurity, that we ſhould adopt the regulations of 
trade and navigation made by Great Britain, with 
her Colonies and Plantations, is a damning proof 
that, this Aſſembly did not conſider the adjuſtment 
of 1782, as final to all conſtitutional queſtions ; and 
that although the Triſh Nation was then duped by the 
_ miſrepreſentations and intrigue of a faction, (for the 

1 of which tranſaction, I refer my readers to 
the Chancellor's Speech, page 49:) Vet I may ven- 
ture to aſſert, that the accomplices in that dupery 
have long ſince ſeen the folly of their proceedings. 
I alſo follow the Anſwerer to the Regency, and 
here I am happy that I need not take up the time 
of my readers by long ſtatements, or tedious argu- 
ment: Moſt of us remember the tranfa@ion, and 
ſome of us regret our conduct upon the-occaſion— 
a ſhort hiſtory of that calamitous event may ſuffice : 
Our moſt beloved ſovereign was afflited with the 
moſt terrible of mortal evils it became neceſfary 
to ſupply the vacuum in the regal authority, by the 
appointment of a REoENT. The Britiſh Parliament 

* having 


1 


having peruſed the legal evidence, which was ſubmit- 
ted for their conſideration, after the moſt ſolemn in- 
veſtigation, and upon the moſt cautious deliberation, 
appointed the Prince of Wales regent with limited 
Powers. The Parliament of Ireland, precipitated by 
a party, without any other evidence but. what the 
public newſpapers afforded, within fix days appoint- 
ed the Prince of Wales Regent with unlimited 
Powers. It.pleaſed the Almighty Diſpoſer of events, 
to reſtore to our Monarch that reaſon, of. which his 
malady had deprived him—and thus by the merci- 
ful interpoſition of his Providence, ta prevent the ex- 
ercile of this anomalous Power, and all the miſeries 
and diſtractions which muſt have followed the exer- 
ciſe of it; and ſo ſenſible are the x EW friends 
of the © Anſwerer,” that by this conduct the 
Iriſh Parliament laid a broad precedent for the 
ſeparalion of the two countries, that one of them has 
lately propoſed to parliament a bill (though a moſt 
inadequate one for the purpoſe) to prevent the fe- 
vival of future difference of opinion and proceeding 
upon the occurrence of ſuch; another fatal calamity, 
. the anſwerer may rave upon this pet as he pleales, 
he may with his _ uſual juſtice accuſe the Chancellor 
« of making a charge againſt the country, not for her 
conduct, but for her power.” My readers have only 
to turn, to his Speech to be convinced, that her power 
was never queſtioned by him, though her conduct 
was ſharply cenſured; nor is the Chancellor the only 
cenſurer of the proceedings of that day. Many, very 
many of thoſe concerned 1a the tranſaction, now feel 
the ſharp corrodings of regret. There is but one cir- 
cumſtance which can conſole the friends of Britiſh 
. connexion in this country, for the evils of that hour, 
it is, that to them they are indebred for the exaltation 
of a champion for that connexion, and for the ad- 


viſer of that meaſure, which will give Ireland her 


due weight and conſequence among the nations of 
the earth. 195 LE 
1 55 I follow 
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I follow the anſwerer to that part of the work, 
wherein he mentions the Whig Club, which he is 


pleaſed to ſtile by inſinuation, the broad ſhield of 


a free people.“ Their political exiſtence is now moſt 


happily extin&t, and if the Chancellor has in any part 


of his Speech, paſſed a cenſure upon their conduct, 
there are few loyal men in Ireland, who do not join 


in it. I paſs over alſo the Lord Mayor of that day 
and Mr. Tandy; * the firſt T reſpect as a valuable 
Citizen, and ſhall therefore make no obſervations 
upon the part which he acted in the city-politics of 


that day; the latter is now in priſon, and it would be 


unjuſtifiable to animadvert at this moment upon his 
former conduct. I ſhall, therefore, paſs on to the 


compariſon which the anſwerer draws between © the 
inveſtigation of the ſituation of the poor of Ireland,” 
which the Whig-Club ordered to be made during an 


impending invaſion, and that part of Mr. Douglas's 
Speech in the Engliſh Houſe of Commons, wherein 
he offers an opinion, that an Union would ameliorate 
the condition of the Iriſh people. The intention of 
the parties (to ſpeak generally) was ſo different, and 


I the. effects likely to be produced ſo oppoſite as to 


CC 


"require no comment, and therefore, to ayail our- 


i 
„ 


ſelves of the anſwerer's expreſſions, we have alſo 


CET 


done with ſuch trifling.” 


* 


However fatigued I may find myſelf, I mult follow 


the Anſwerer to Bis plan of Reform and that of the 
United Iriſnmen. My readers will find them both, 
the one in the body of the Lord Chancellor's Speech, 


* See pages 19 and 20 of the Anſwer, by Mr. Grattan. 


+ See Lord Chanctlor's Speech, where the report of the inveſ- 


rig ion of the Whig Club is given in page 73. 


, 
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page 70,and the other i in the Appendix to it,and if th 
pleaſe, may compare them together ; and here for the 
_ firſt time I will not deny, that! perfectly agree with 
the anſwerer in his opinion, that the effect of the 
former as well as of the latter) had been to prevent 
an Union:“ moſt undoubtedly ; for either of them 
was ſufficient to accompliſh a ſeparation, and for the 
truth of this affertion, I refer my readers to the 
very unexceptionable teſtimony of Meſſrs. Emmet, 
O'Connor, M*Nevin, Sweetman, &c. given before 
the Bar of the Houle of Lords. | 
As to the charge which the Anſwerer immediately 
makes againſt the Chancellor, of not giving eicher the 
hiſtory of that reform, or any other public meaſures,” 
to the firſt I reply, that the Chancellor has in his. 
| Speech (to which I refer) given þ2h plans of reform; 'Y 
and fortunately for the country, their rejection by 
Parliament has prevented him from giving their . i. 
tory ; and as to the hiſtory of other tranſactions, I 
cannot but think the Chancellor has been tolerably 
explicit in the detail of them in his Speech. N 
I now accompany the Anſwerer to ** the Catholic 
Queſtion,” and the firſt circumſtance that ſtrikes me, 
is à very glaring miſinterpretation. The author of 
the Anſwer aſſerts “ that the Chancellor is pleaſed to 
quote him as follows: Let me adviſe you (the Ca- 
tholics) by no means to poſtpone the conſideration of 
your fortunes till after the war: your phyſicial con- 
ſequence conſiſts in a ſtate of ſeparation from Eng- 
land, &c:” and then the anſwerer declares with his 
uſual civility, “ that this is a palpable fabrication.” 
Here we cannot but obſerve that a charge is fabri- 
cated, to furniſh an occaſion for a rude denial. Let 
any of our readers turn to page 68 of the Chancellor's - 


'S Page 44» 


Speech, 


( 35) 


1 and they will find that Fu Chancellor des 
| not quote this ſentence as Mr. Grattan's, but as the 
obvious comment which others have made upon 
his text. Lord Clare's words are, © What is the 
leſſon of peace and good will inculcated by the 
fucceſſors of the gentleman who firſt mpg this 
revolutionary weapon---Let me adviſeyou not 

to poſtpone the conſideration, &c.“ Will Mr. 
Grattan deny that he ever made uſe of theſe ex- 
preſſions? Surely he will not, They are to be 
found verbatim in a publication of 98, containing 
the Catholic Addreſs to him, ſigned by Meflrs. 
Broughall and Sweetman, with his anſwer annex- 
ed. The reſt of the fentence . is not attributed. to 
him, but is . as the obvious comments made 
by his ſucceflors, who took up this queſtion as a 
revolutionary weapon ; and to prove that the 
Chancellor was juſtifiable in calling Catholic 
Emancipation * a revolutionary weapon,” need 1 
remind my readers of the evidence of Dr. Me. 
Nevin, a Roman Catholic, who declared, that 
he and his party had no other” object in making 
that meaſure a pretence for grievance, for 
that he. would have. as ſoon thought. of eſta- 
bliſhing the, Mahometan as the Roman Catho- 
lic religion 1 in Ireland.“ 

But tho' the Chancellor in that ſentence, (which. 
Mr. G. calls a palpable fabrication) gives the com- 
ment which others have made upon his text, 
might he not have been warranted in going. far- 
ther? for in the courſe of the preſent ſeflian of 


Parliament, Mr. Grattan did expreſsly ſtate, that 


whilſt Ireland continued a diſtin& kingdom, the 
Catholics would remain as three to one, but after 
Union they would be as one to four---that Union 


would ele Kelten their phyſical he 
that 


that if their political claims were yielded to by the 
Imperial Parliament, they would gain nothing, 
and that they might as well be units in 
the ſtreet, as units in Parliament.“ He 
nw attemps to quibble on the word ſeparation.--- 
One is inclined ſometimes to imagine that he had 
not ſeen the Chancellor's Speech, but undertook 
to anſwer from recollection charges which he 
We it poſſible. might be brought againſt 
im. 17 3 5 
As to the next charge againſt the Chancellor, 
which Mr. Grattan ſtates from a news- paper, with- 
out referring his readers to the print or its date 
* that a certain party took up the Catholic queſ- 
tion as a ſubject of diſcontent after the Place and 
Penſion Bill had been conceded :” as no ſuch charge 
that we recolle& is to be found in the © Speech” 
we ſhall paſs it over, and we are induced to do ſo, 
particularly as Mr. Grattan acknowledges in the 
ſame page, that he did take up the queſtion in 
3 : the diſpute turns upon a few months, and 
It is therefore of little conſequence to aſcertain 
the preciſe moment of the birth“ of this mon- 
| ſer; its ferocity and devaſtations can never be eraſed. 
from our recollection. The principal fact which 
the Anſwerer denies, and which I ſhall attempt to 
diſprove is, that charge © that he excited- the 
Catholics.” Before 1 enter upon this ſubje& 
it may not be altogether unneceſſary, in confir- 
mation of the Chancellor's ſtatement, that the Ca- 
tholics were not ſupported by a certain party until 
after the time that their claims were taken up by 
the King's Miniſters in 1793, to remind my readers, 


would not be underſtood as applying this expreſſion to the 
Catholic queſtion of Emancipation in the abſtract, but to that 
queſtion as an engine in the hands of fuch deſi ning men as Dr. 
M' Nevin, Sweetman, &c. &c. 1 


that in the report of the reſolutions of the Catho- 
lics in the 4% month of the year 1792, figned by Mr. 
Shiel, and counterſigned by Mr. M<Cormitk, a com- 
complaint is made, „ that the Roman Catholics, 
conſtituting | three-fourths'of the people, had, not 
influence to induce any one member of Parliament 
to patronize their petition :?? but Mr. Grattan chu- 
ſes in every inſtance to put himſelf forward as the 
prominent political character of Ireland. The 
Chancellor ſtates, that when the King's miniſters 
ſupported the claims of the Catholics, their old 
perſecutors became apoſtles of emancipation.” 
Can Mr. Grattan deny, that his modern political 
aſſociates, Mr. Ponſonby and his connections, uni- 
formly oppoſed the firſt relaxation of the Popery 
laws, which merely extended ay reſtore to the Ca- 
tholics the rights of property? 
Io return to the anſwerer's e cc that we 
did not excite the Catholics.” Should I run any 
riſque in paſſing over this charge, with calling up- 
on every Catholic in the country, to lay his hand 
upon his heart, and: to anſwer, whether, in his opi- 
nion, Mr. Grattan and his frienls did or did not 
excite their body? 
I ſpall however review Mr. Grattan's cordial re- 
lative to that body of his Majeſty's ſubjects. To trace 
the whole of his connection with the Roman Ca- 
tholics ab ovo, from 1793 to the year 1798, would 
require more of our paper than we can devote to 
the ſubject. My readers may ſee-this connection 
anatomized in Doctor Duigenan' s „ anſwer to 
Mr · Grattan's addreſs ;** it is therefore only neceſ- 
fary to ſtate a few facts: A convention was aſſem- 
| bled in this city in the year 2792, by Mr. E. Byrne; 
whether the anſwerer had any connection with 
this meeting I cannot determine, their complaint 


. rather proves the reverſe ; but when 1 In conſequence 
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of the precedent then ſet, another Catholic con- 
vention was convened at Athlone, and when-go- 
vernment, taking the alarm, found it neceſſary to 
ſuppreſs ſuch dangerous aſſemblies, Mr. Grattan 
fas a moſt violent oppoſition to the act of Par- 
ment (the convention bill) deviſed for that pur- 
poſe. I now paſs over an interval of Catholic 
tranquillity, and come to the Lord Lieutenancy of 

Earl Fitzwilliam. - Juſt before his arrival a Catho- 
lic committee of nine perſons met; a copy of a pe- 
tition to parliament was drawn up, and fent round 
the counties. This petition was ready for the in- 
22 of the viceroy, upon his arrival at the 
Caſtle. This nobleman. has given it to the public 
under his hand, that ſo far from coming to this 
country with * a defign to bring forward the Ca- 
tholic claims; his inſtructions. were of the very 
oppolite -nature.—-Mr. Grattan became his muiniſter, 
(28 he himſelf aſſured us) and inſtantly the Roman 
Catholics, or rather their committee, who had before, 
by their reſolution in print, declared, „that the 
whole of their late application neither did, nor 
does contain any thing more, either in ſubſtance 
or principle, than the following objects, viz. ad- 
miſſion to the bar, capacity to ſerve as grand jurors, 
as county magiſtrates, and to vote for proteſtant 
repreſentatives in parliament,” inſtantly came for- 
ward to demand total emancipation; is it natural 
to ſuppoſe that they would have taken ſuch a ſtep 
unadviſed and unincited, at a moment when their 
avowed champion had entered into office ? Is it not 
more natural to ſuppoſe, that they were excited by 
him? Lord Fitzwilliam, in conſequence of his pre- 

eipitate meaſures, was recalled, . and Mr. Grattan 
6 reſigned his miniſterial breath.” The addreſs 
5 | which 
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which he then ſent forth to that body, is not for- 


gotten, though poſſibly the work is in the 'pol- 


ſeſſion of few of my readers. Some extracts from 
it may not therefore be unacceptable.“ | 


„ Your emancipation will paſs rely upon it, it 


muſt paſs, it may be death to one viceroy, &c.“ 


Let me. adviſe you not to poſtpone the conſide- 
ration of your fortunes till after the war. “ Let 


us at once inftantly embrace, and greatly emanci- 
pate.“ —““ I tremble at the return to power of 
your old taſk-mafters; that combination which 


galled the country by its tyranny, inſulted her by 


its manners, exhauſted her by its rapacity, and 


ſlandered her by its malice. 
My country is committed in the ſtruggle, and 
I beg to be committed with her.“ 7 
If this is not excitation, the words of the lan- 
guage we ſpeak have no meaning—lt was under- 
ſtood as ſuch by the lower orders, as well as others 
of that communion. And as far as this intemperate 


and ill-timed addreſs (to give it the mildeſt appel- 
lation,) contributed to drive that infatuated body 
of men into outrage and rebellion; the author 
muſt be confidered in ſome degree as reſponfible for 

the ſufferings and calamities which their conduct 


brought upon them. They may be poſſibly con- 
ſidered as the authors of their own perſecution; 


(if the puniſhment which the law inflicts upon 


crime, can be called perſecution,) but if there had 
been no inciters, there certainly would have been 
no perſecutors. IT „ 


. My readers may alle beſides recollect how often Mr. Grattan 
has expatiated upon the “ phyſical force of that body of men 


An expreſſion very full of meaning, and nat perfectly unintelligi- 


ble to the lower orders of that communion. 


| + Does this gentleman's practice always agree with lis preach- 
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In turbulent politics, as well as in capital caſes in 
law the inſtigators, aiders and abettors are as guil- 
ty as the actual infiruments; though there may not 
be the ſame equality of puniſhment in both caſes. 

I paſs on to that part of the anſwer where the 
author condemns ſome expreſſions which he attri- 
butes to the Chancellor, relative to the great Ro- 
man Catholic Body. As he has not referred us to 
any work, and as we cannot find them in the 
ſpeech, we conclude that they are his own com- 
ments in his uſual ſtile of candour upon the Chan- 
cellor's words. We find indeed in the ſpeech, la- 
mentations at the deluſion of the people of the 
lower orders of that communion ; high and de- 
ſerved praiſes of ſome of the nobility and gentry 
of that body; regret at the degr adation and mi- 
ſery of the inferior claſſes ; a warning to the good 
and thinking Roman Catholics that they have 
been duped by plans, which though they would 
not have relieved their condition, would have led 
to Republicaniſm and Jacobiniſm. © An abſtract 
ſtate maxim without regard to the peculiar ſtate 
of this country,“ „“ that a conſcientious Roman 
Catholic eccleſiaſtic, from the nature of his religion, 
cannot be in every reſpect a well attached ſubject 
to a proteſtant ſtate,” inaſmuch as a Roman Ca- 
tholic Prieſt muſt look up to the Pope, and not to 
his temporal prince, as the head of his Church: 
and laſtly, a declaration made in the ſpirit of un- 
bounded toleration, “ that in private life he never 
enquired into the religion of any man, if he be 
honeſt and a good chriſtian, it matters not to me, 
that he may ſubſcribe to articles of faith or rules 
of diſcipline, that my reaſon rejects.“ | 

Upon the ſubje& of Union the anſwerer hardly 
touches, (except upon the adjuſtment of 1782) 
and where he does, he miſtates the Chancellor by 

| | 5 making: 


making him declare © that this country 7s * 
to pay her eſtabliſhments.” The Chancellor in 


his ſpeech, itikzer giving a ſtatement of the increuſe 
of our war eſtabliſhment, made neceſſary by de 


diſtractions of the country, and the vaſt debt which 
we have incurred in conſequence of our © war of 
Faction, Whig war, and United Iriſhman's war,“ 
aſſerts, that at the rate we are going on, the court 


try will not be able to bear ſuch an expence for 


more than three years longer. He ſtates, that out 


debt is near 25 millions, at this moment; that we 
have borrowed this year 8 millions, Which multi. 
plied by three with the intereſt and charges added te 
our preſent debt, will in three years accumulate 
to fifty millions ;—and my readers will ſee, it 
they refer to the Chancellor's ſpeech, that in ſtating 
the national debt he expreſsly diſtinguiſhes be- 
tween the ſums paid into the exchequer and the: | 
capital created, adding, If the nation is obligec| 
to borrow money upon uſurious terms, the deb 


is not the ſum paid into the exchequer, but the 
ſum which ſhe contracts to pay.” Mr. Grattan's. 
anſwer ' is, © He ſtates that we borrow annuall; 
eight millions; he ſhould have ſtated, that we boy- 


row four millions.” Let the government ſecuri- 


ties iſſued at the exchequer' in the laſt year decit/c 


the queſtion; the capital created in the laſt ye: Th 


Vas eight millions. 
Mr. Grattan ſays, Whatever capital we ; rhay 
create on each loan, he (the Chancellor) ſhcjald 
ſtate, how much leſs we ſhould borrow on 1 the ad op- 
tion of an Union.“ 5 

The Loan and Lottery of this year, on the diere 
proſpect of an Union, ought to ſilence Mr. Grattan 
upon this ſubject. The Loan of laſt year was ſold to 
Mr. White at ſeventy- two per cent.; in this year, 
1 conſequence of a cmpenitin in the raoney 
| Market 
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market by Engliſh bidders, he has been obliged 
to pay gol. 58. per cent. The Lottery of- laſt year 
was fold at the rate of 51. 28. 6d. eacijs.icket ; in 
this year it has been fold at- 71. 28. 64. On Loan 
and Lottery, therefore in this year, the Iriſh nation 
has gained nearly 400, oool. by the mere proſpect 
of Union. Ts Mr. Grattan anſwered when he 
called for proof, that we ſhall borrow leſs money, 
or create leſs capital after Union, that we are 


| obliged to borrow as a diftin&t kingdom? 


I may now even allow the anſwerer to aſſume 


for a fact (although parliament has not yet ſettled 


the proportion to be paid for each borough) that 
above a million will be neceſſary for their purchaſe; 
and I leave it to the greater part of my readers 
to conſider, whether an Union is not likely to ba- 
niſh from our country dangerous Iriſh and Engliſh 


factions, the ſource of our calamities ; and whe- 


ther, when we become one people with the Engliſh, 
the government of either country will not be en- 
abled to employ the army in whatever part of the 
empire it is moſt wanted, and thus to decreaſe the 
expence of our ſeparate eſtabliſhment 1 ? Andas to 


the Chancellor's next aſſertion ; (againſt which 


the anſwerer objects) that the conftitution is in- 
competent to provide for the ſecurity of the 


country, I reply, that the events of paſt years have 


proved, that it is incompetent to provide for her 
happineſs and tranquillity—and that the regency 
and the rebellion, the doctrines of refiftance. and 
ſeparation, which we have lately heard and read 
and theevents of the preſent hour, ſufficiently prove, 
that our preſent conſtitution is not competent to 
provide for the ſecurity of the connexion between 
England and Ireland, upon the permanency of 
which the happineſs of this kingdom depends. 


40 Well, we on done,” (to quote the anſwer- 
er's 


(4) 


er's claſſic expreſſion) with that part of the work 
which immediately relates to the Union, and come 
to his political portraits, which ſeem to have been 
introduced for the ſame purpoſe, that bookſellers 
ornament with engravings their new editions of old 
guthors, namely to promote their ſale.— We ve- 
nerate the characters of ſome of them, as much as 
the author proffeſſes to do, and the Chancellor has 
throw no reflection on their memories. We can- 
not conceive, that a ſtatement of the defects of our 
_ conſtitution, and of the ineffectual efforts made 
from time to time to conciliate Ireland, 
which have been rendered abortive by the in- 
trigues of faction, can caft any reflection upon 
the memories of men, who were not factious, an 
who are not ſtated to have been ſo—It is the an- 
ſwerer and not the Chancellor who would ſeem 
to involve thoſe perſonages in any accuſation 

which has been made: the virtues of many of 
them are engraven in the hearts of their country- 
men; they did not require a 1 8 from the | 
pen of the anſwerer. 

Let us paſs over the encomiums which the an- 
ſwerer -19w Taviſhes upon parliaments, from the 
year fifty-three to eighty- two, where he ftops ſud- 

denly. After the deſeription which he formerly 

ave the citizens of Dublin, of thoſe aſſemblies, 
this partial recantat ion of former opinions, muſt 
be highly gratifying to them. And we follow him 
to the page wherein he tells his readers, that he 
has three publications of the Chancellor's lying 
open before him, and “ that they all contain a fyf- 
tem of political, moral, and intellectual levelling,” 
That “ the pamphlets are running a crazy race 
through all ages,” and that they contain © a great 
n of argutaent, a turn. to be offenſive, 8 
n 
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in the temper, and “ famine in the phraſe.” I 
have here only to obſerve, that this charge againſt 
the Chancellor for levelling principles, is perfectly 
new and quite original: and this accuſation, is a 
4-5 i proof, that the author of the anſwer has a 
large ſhare of that talent, which all writers look 
upon as the firſt. ingredient of genius—viz.— 
- Invention. —And next, I cannot but expreſs my 
ſurpriſe, that the anſwerer ſhould have laboured 
with ſo much art and ſophiſtry, to anſwer what 
be confidered as ſuch harmleſs and contemptible 
productions! 

And yet, to degrade theſe productions, ſuch as 
they are, he either miſconceives or miſrepreſents 
their meaning, and ſuppoſes, the Chancellor to have 
faid (what he never uttered) “ That to demand 
a free conſtitution, was to ſeparate from Great 
Britain.” „That Ireland is a colony,” the Chan- 
cellor ſtates Ireland to be a depending kingdom, 
« And that upon all imperial queſtions ſhe muſt 
follow Great Britain or ſeparate.” again, that 
Ireland may prudently ſubmit to legiſlation with- 
out repreſentation.” “The Chancellor's expreſſions 
ſtate merely his private opinion,” that when he 
looked back to the events of the laſt twenty years, 
he ſhould feel himſelf happy to commit his country 
to the ſober diſcretion of the Britiſh legiſlature, 
though we had not a ſingle member in it. Let but 
the people of England underſtand the ſolid inter- 
eſts of Ireland, and he had no fear that they would 
not attend to them.” The ſame ſentiment has 
been expreſſed by ſome of the moſt violent Anti- 
Unioniſts in the Houſe of Commons. 

Another charge againſt the Chancellor is again 


* 


* Some of theſe phraſes nevertheleſs 3 to have whetted, in 
8 very unaccountable manner, the anſwerer's reſentful appetite. 


made 
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Irefand had no parliamentary conſtitution till the 
time of James 1.” The Chancellor in his ſpeech 
contends, that Ireland had not a arliamentary con- | 
ſtitution which included general legiſlation till 1 
that period and hiſtory Warrants the aſſertion. | 
Again, that he had declared, that the remedy for 
our preſent free Conſtitution was to put into the 
place of the Iriſh Parliament, the commanding 
_ influenee of the Engliſh Cabinet.“ No ſuch thing. 
But the Chancellor aſſerted, „that in imperial 
queſtions, the Britiſh Cabinet muſt inſure a co-ope- 
ration of the Iriſh Parliament.“ And no man who 
underſtands the nature of our connexion can deny 
it. Again, “ couple this with the declaration of the 
half million.” No ſuch declaration was ever made 
by the Chancellor, [| ſee appendix. Again, cou- 
ple this with the declaration that for the laſt ſeven 
years-a Noble Minifter has recommended an Uni- 
on.“ He avows it and may glory in it; it is, a 
proof of his wiſdom and his con ſiſteney . Couple 
all this together, and the reſult of the pamphlet 
(Lord Clare's Speech) is an ample and complete 
juſtiiſication of that oppoſition.” [See anſwer, page 1 
41] Let our readers call to mind the whole conduct | - 
of that oppoſition, which ſince 82 brought for- 1 
ward grievance after grievance, and the reſult will | 
| be, that their conduct has made an Union abſolute- 4 
ly neceſſary for the ſecurity of the connexion of 
the two countries, and the ſalvation of the En- 
tre. — 09 
i i have followed the anfwerer cloſely through” | 
the pages of his intricate performance, arid have (| 
now arrived at his recapitulation ; but before I alſo I 
recapitulate, I muſt animadvert upon a note ſab- - 
joined to page 21 of his pamphlet; in which Mr. 


Grattan e 1 great reſentment at Mr. Ar- 555 
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thur O'Connor's being tiled by the Chancellor the 

«_ unreſerved friend of the Whig Confederacy.” — 
This, Mr. Grattan calls “ our unręſerved friend ;”* 
although he denies any confederacy with the Eng- 
liſh Party. Mr. Grattan alſo -denies that Mr. 
O'Connor had any communication of any kind 
* with US, 1. e. with Mr. Grattan and the other 
Members of the Whig Confederacy, ſave on the 
queſtion of reform ;—and.- calls for legal evidence, 
or any evidence that can ſatisfy a reaſonable man, 
that Mr. O'Connor was the unreſerved friend of 
the United Whig eee Grattan 
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Extract from the Trial J for 2 Treaſon of James 
O cChighj, Arthur O'Connor, John Biuns, John Alen, 
and Feremiah Leary, at Maiaftone : 


/ 
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The Right Hon. H. Grattan, Sworn. 15 
Examined by Mr. Gurney. 
eſtion. You are acquainted with Mr. Arthur 


O'Connor 7 ? Anſwer. I am. Q. How long have 
you, been acquainted with him? A. I have been 


perſonally acquainted with Mr. O'Connor ſince the 
year 1782; I knew him by character before, but I 


have been ell acquained with him ſince that time. 
Q. Has your acquaintance enabled you to form a 
— 2 of his political opinions? A. I think it 


as. Q. Did you ever hear 5 opinion of = 
whic 


C) 


which led you to ſu »poſe he could favour an inva- 
ſion of his country | by the French? A. No, rather 
the contrary. Q What do you conceive to be Mr. 
O' C onnor's private character? A. A very good 
one. Q. 1 underſtand he was former] a Member 
of the Iriſh Houſe of Commons? A. He was. 

„Were you a Member at the ſame time? A. At 
tie ſame time. Q. Had you any opportunity of 
knowing whether Mr. O'Connor's character was 


reſerved or unreſerved? A. I think his charatter 8 


was unreſerved. Q. And you have had an opportu- 
nit; of forming a judgment of what his character a 
really was? A. 1 think I have. | 


Now are we to believe what Mr. Grattan has 
written, or what he has ſworn ?* 3k 

That this is legal evidence no perſon can doubt; f 
whether it is ſuch as to ſatisfy any reaſonable man, 
I ſhall not anticipate ; but this I will 'boldly affirm, 
that it received full credit from the Jury upon Mr. 
O'Connor's trial; and that to their belief of it, 
| that gentleman is 'now partly indebted that he has | 
his head upon his ſhoulders. | 

I now recapitulate in reply to the anſwerers 
twelve denials. | 

From the whole tenor of Mr. Grattan's and his 
friends? conduct toward the Roman Catholics ; his 
oppoſition to the convention bill; his addreſs to 
them, &c. &c. we are inclined to think, that he 1s 
guilty of a great make, when he afſerts that « Me 
did not excite the Catholics.” | 

If Mr. Grattan and his friends did excite the great 
body of the Catholics, they mn in a great meaſure 


* For the unreſerved Fiendſhip of Mr. O'Connor with Ee 
other Members of the Whig W ſee their evidence upon 
oath at the ſame time, . 
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be conſidered. as” the. ad of their. ſufferings, or 
if they pleaſe to call them perſecutions. 

As to the denial that he and his friends took up 
the Catholic queſtion after the place and penſion bill 
had paſſed—we diſpute not as to days or months; 
but the queſtion was taken up by them ſoon enqugh 
to give the country ſufficient cauſe for deep regret 
that it was ever made a political in in the hands 
of any part. 

As to the denial that Mr. Graftan ever declared 
that the adjuſtment of 82 emanated from Dungan- 
non—we leave our readers to determine how far 
the evidence which we have given is a proof or 
not. 

That Mr. Grattan ever compared the 1 
that accompliſhed the adjuſtment, to the Parliament 
of 1613 ae leave alſo to our readers to determine 
on the ſame grounds. 

A s to the denial that Mr. Grattan ever declared 
that the Catholics would be the moſt powerful if 
theſe nations were ſeparated—we obſerve, that the 
Chancellor makes no ſuch charge; but gives a com- 
ment which that body might naturally make upon 
Mr. Grattan's text—and if he had made ſuch 

a charge, Mr. Grattan's expreſſions in Parliament, 
| given in page 27, would fully warrant it =>. _ 

With reſpect-to the two next denials, _ 
That he abandoned to popularity the draft of 
« a bill, &c.“ 

And that. he never ſaw, agreed to, or heard of 
„ ſuch a draft.” 

My readers will pleaſe to recollect, that the then. 
cellor, in his ſpeech, ſtates what paſſed i in the Iriſh 
Houſe of Commons, 16th April, 1782. The 
Chancellor's expreſſions are, “no man of common 
ſenſe will believe that the King's miniſters in Great 
Britain or Ireland could have been ſuch dupes or 
drivellers as to reſt the future connection of the 
two 
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two countries upon ſuch a proceeding ;? and he 
refers to the official correſpondence. of the Duke of 
Portland, carried over from the 6th May, to 22d 
June, 1792, with Lord Shelbourne. The Marquis 


* 


of Buckingham and Mr. ——— (probably Mr. Fox) 
in proof of this ſentiment. The Chancellor never 
accuſed the Duke of Portland of having employed 
Mr. Grattan as one of the King's miniſters—he 
has more than once aſſumed that character of his 
own. authority—and the Iriſh: nation are pretty 
well enabled to judge of his qualifications for that 
office. The authenticity of the official correſpon- 
dence he cannot queſtion: and therefore he con- 
demns it as an intrigue carried on to elog the ſet- 
tlement. The fact very poſſibly may be, that the 
Duke of Portland did not admit Mr. Grattan into 
his confidence and that gentleman's political life, 
from the period of his advancement to affluence 
by public bounty, down to his memorable confe- 
rences at Tennehinch, in 1798, will very fully 
juſtify the Duke of Portland's caution in this par- 
ticular; and therefore, if Mr Grattan felt his fi- 
tuation as every, honeft member of. the community 
feels it, inſtead of accuſing the Duke of Portland, 
the Marquis of Buckingham, and Lord Shelbourne, 
with intrigue and inſincerity, and aſſuming to 
himſelf the character of one of the King's miniſters, 
with which the Chancellor has not inveſted him, 
he ſhould with a becoming humility have vindica- 
ted himſelf, if he felt his vindication neceſſary, 
by aſſerting, that he was not admitted into the ca- 
bpinet of the Duke of Portland, nor privy to the 
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oints agitated in it. But when Mr. Grattan's de- 
| fective recollection of what he had ſo recently de- 
poſed upon oath, on the trial of his friend Mr. 
A. O'Connor is adverted to, there is a poſſibility 
that his memory may fail him when he ſpeaks of 
tranſactions which took place in 1782. The 
J Chancellor 


rr „ 


him and his political a 
Mr. Fox and his party? Will he venture to deny, 
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Chancellor in hls _ ſtates, < I happen to know- 
from an unofficial quarter, that the ſketch of ſuch an 
act of parliament was then drawn, * Ke. &e.— 
See ſpeech, page 38. © . 
Mr. Grattan ſeems to think that he is the only 
public man to whom any alluſion can be made in 
ſting any public tranſaction. What pretenfions 
has this gentleman to ſuch an aſſumption? The 
Chancellor ſtates, 5 that he knows from an unofficial 
uarter, that the ſketch of ſuch in act was drawn, 
and that he knows the gentleman who framed ity 


and that blanks,” &c. &c. 


To this Mr. Grattan arrogantly replies,“ 11 f is 
not juſt, that 1,” &c. &c.—ff 11 Grattan ſpeaks 
truth, it would have better become him to have 
ſaid, that he was not conſulted upon it. IS 

Mr. Grattan's two laſt Prep n are, „It is not 
fact that I ever agreed to an alliance with an 
Engliſh party,“ &c. 

It is not fact that I ever entered into alliance, Ec. 
See his anſwer, page 52. 

Theſe are denials of a Rateniefht nds by. the +: 
Chancellor in page 57, of his ſpeech. “ That it 
was a fact of public notoriety that the firſt act af. 


ter the adjuſtment of 1782, of /ome gentlemen, who 
conſider the Iriſh nation as their political inheri- 


tance,” &c. See page 47, of the Lord Chancellor's 
ſpeech. 

Here again my readers will obſerve, that Mr. 
Grattan chuſes to put himſelf forward as the pro- 
minent political character of Ireland. Will Mr. 
Grattan venture to deny the political connection of 

foclates in parliament, with 


that he acted in concert with them in 1785, to de- 
feat the Iriſh propoſitions ? Will he deny, that he 


_ acted again in concert and direct communication 
| with them in 1789 ? Will he venture to deny, that 


his 


. 
his 8 publicly threatened every man who 


ſhould oppoſe Mr. Grattan's projects on the regen- 
cy, with the dif pleaſure. of the, ſame party, and 
diſmiſſal from their offices? Will he deny, that the 


Whig club was formed here, as a branch of the Eng- 


1iſh one, and that the Iriſh whigs were voted honor 


ary members of that club ? Will he deny, that his 
affociates in politics, the P-——>ys, publicly boaſts. 
ed after 1789, that they had a. carte 3 from the 
Engliſh * <henever they ſhould come in- 
to power? 
1 many of them, in the courſe this war, 
adopted the means and inculcated the principles: 
(in concert with Mr. Grattan) which were origin- 
ally deviſed by the Rebel Confederacy of the Iriſh, 
Union, to aboliſh the Religion, and ſubvert, the 
| Monarchy of Ireland? Does he forget the motions 
repeatedly made in both Houſes of the Britiſh Par- 


lament, on the ſubje& of Catholic Fanancipation 
and Parliamentary Reform in Ireland ?.;Does he 


forget the exhibition of him and his Engliſh friends 
at Maidſtone? _ 


He may put himſelf forward 5 boldly, make. 


aſſertions againſt the conviction. of thouſands and. 
tens of thouſands of honeſt men in this kingdom; 
but the Chancellor is fully warranted in ſtating 
it to be “a Fact of public notoriety, that on the 
acknowledgment of Iriſh independence in 1782, 
the firſt ſtep taken by ſome gentlemen of this 
country, who have been in the habit of conſider- 
Ing the Iriſh nation as their olitical inheritance, 

was to form a 5 — eracy in both coun- 
tries. It is of public notoriety that they have 


been playing the Independence of-Ireland, againſt 
their political antagoniſts ; it is alſo a fact of pub- 
lic notoriety, that the conduct of: ſome of the par- 
tics "up to this hour has fomented turbulence and 

. faction 


Will he deny, that his Eoghſh, friends 
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faction in Ireland even to open rebellion.”—Wit- 
neſs the cabinet conferences at Tinnehinch with 
Meſſrs. Bond, John Sweetman, Samuel Neil- ; 


lon, &c. * 
"re" the Chancellor's aſſertions eftabliſhed or 
norr- + 


I will now alſo ws one denial ; though after 
the body of evidence which I have produced, I am 


inclined to think, that J have no need of reſorting 


to ſuch a mode of defence againſt the accuſations 
which Mr. Grattan makes againſt the Chancellor. 
It is this—that the Chancellor did not fabricate 


the hiſtory of the adjuſtment of 1782, viz.—“ that 
it emanated from Dungannon,” &c. &c.—But 
that this hiſtory is given verbatim as Mr. Grattay 's 
in ſome of the public prints of January laſt. 


I am now arrived at the concluding paragraph of 
the“ ANSWER,”—and I follow, this pogo 


ACCUSER to the two awful tribunals before which 


he cites the Chancellor to appear—his conscIENCE 
and counTRY. The firſt has already acquitted 


him, and before he can be convicted by the ſecond, 


a Republican-revolutionary Jury muſt. be impan- 
nelled, and then no doubt his condemnation will 


be inevitable, 


I have finiſhed my remarks upon the aufwer 
to the Earl of Clare's ſpeech.” I have not at- 
tempted to force my readers aſſent by ſolemn aſſe- 


verations, nor endeavoured to convince him by de- 


nials. I have avoided intemperate language, as 
I feel no perſonal pique or private enmity to the 
author, although I abhor his politics. And though 
he calls for an anſwer from the Lord Chancellor. 


ſurely he can have no objection, that any in- 


dividual in the community (however retired or 
5 unknown, ) ſhould animadvert upon 2 pamphlet, 


* Sce their evidence on oath before the Houſe of Lords, 
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which 
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which he has given to the public with ſuch tri- 
umph, and which challenges public inveſtigation 


I have produced FacTs and PVIDENCE. 

My work has been written in haſte, and I am 
conſcious, has no other recommendation but truth 
and ſimplicity. Such as it is, I ſubmit it to the pe- 
ruſal and deliberate conſideration of men of plain 


ſenſe and common underſtandings. 


— 


DUBLIN, 
28th April, 1800. 
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LORD MOIRA * having in his reply ſtated, that 
he did not wonder the people of Ireland ſhould 


wiſh for Parliamentary Reform, when an official 


declaration had been made in the Houſe of Com- 
mons, that half a million muſt be expended to 
ut down the oppoſition; the Chancellor, in 


anſwer to this obſervation, thanked his Lordſhip 


for having afforded him an opportunity of pub- 
licly refuting a calumny which had been propa- 

ated with uncommon induſtry. The Chancellor 
ſtated, that in the ſe ſſion of 1789, during the 
indiſpoſition of his Majefty, when a debate aroſe 
upon a vote of cenſure moved againſt Lord Buck- 
ingham, becauſe he declined to tranſmit an ad- 
dreſs to his Royal Highnels the Prince of Wales, 
an obſervation was made in the Houſe of Com- 


mons, by fome other gentleman, that a cenſure 


had ſome years before been voted againſt Lord 


Townthend, and that in the ſame Parliament, a 


flattering addreſs had been alſo voted to him, The 


# See laſt page of Lord Clare's ſpeech, upon Lord Moira's 
motion, for “ Conciliation,” in 1798.— Printed by Milliken. 
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Chancellor ſaid, that in adverting to this obſerva- 
tion in the courſe of the debate, he ſtated ſimply, 
that he had heard that addreſs, in all its conſequen- 
ces, coſt the Iriſh nation half a million; and the 
ſtory which has been built on this naked obſerva- 
tion, on a ſtatement made in debate by another 
gentleman, is, that he had, in defending new of- 
tices created by Lord Buckingham, juſtified the 
expenditure of half a million in putting down the 
oppoſition in the Houſe of Commons: he ſaid, he 
was not ſurpriſed that Lord Moira had been im- 
poſed upon by this impudent falſehood; but that 
two plain facts were ſufficient for its detection: one 
1s, that the new offices complained of, were not 
created till after he | the Chancellor] had ceaſed to 
be a member of the Houſe of Commons ; and the 
ſubje& never was debated in the Houſe of Lords. 
The other fact he ſtated to be, that when he made 
the obſervation, he voted in a ſmall and virtuous 
minority in the Houſe of Commons, when, fo far 
from his ſpeaking officially, it was generally un- 
derſtood, that he, was to go out of office on the 
change of adminiſtration, which was expected im- 
mediately to take place, fo much ſo, that his ſuc- 
ceſſor was publicly named. As to the tranſactions 
in Lord Townſnend's time, he could have ſpoken 
of them merely from report, as at the time they 
_ took place, he was at the Univerſity of Oxford. 
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